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At no previous time in our history has it been 
so obviously necessary for business men of Amer- 
ca to do things normally, sanely, fairly and with 
due consideration for the rights of others. We 
need only confidence that labor may work, fac- 
tories run, farmers produce, merchants sell, the 
nere doing of which will keep the world’s great- 
est per capita of money in circulation and dispel 
without question this temporary period of dis- 
quietude. 


Only by and with the help of our neighbor's 
prosperity can we ourselves hope to_ prosper. 
Only by the optimistic performance of all shall 
we emerge triumphant. Our business fabric is 
not made up of streaks of “yellow,’’ but that is 
just what we shall make it if we run to cover at 


the first cry of ‘‘Wolf.”’ 


The inexorable law of supply and demand is a 
bitter dose, which at this particular time is not 
easy to swallow, but better a good cathartic than 
a lingering illness. If we expect the “other 
fellow’ to buy from us, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we are the “‘other fellow’’ on a 

0-50 basis and that it is our duty to radiate our 

onfidence by practicing what we preach. 
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would like to secure exclusive agencies 
for your territory; if there are any 
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‘American Dyestuffs which you desire — 
then write us and we can help you. 
Our service is gratis. 
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THE CHOATE SPEECH 


No. 8 






“Shall America Remain the Only Important 
Country at the Mercy of the German Chemists?” 


E present in this issue a part 
W of the address delivered last 

week by Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr., counsel for the Chemical Founda- 
tion, under the above title before a 
meeting of the National Civic led- 
eration, in New York City. 

The speaker declared that his sub- 
ject would probably cause those pres- 
ent to ask whether we are in fact, in 
this country, at the mercy of the Ger- 
man chemists. “And there is unfor- 
tunately no doubt,” he continued, 
“that we are.” 

He ‘then explained to his auditors 
the difference between inorganic 
chemistry, in which we can hold our 
own against any foreign competition, 
and organic chemistry, and rapidly 
outlined the vast scope and com- 
plexity of the coal-tar chemical in- 
dustries and the dye industry in par- 
ticular, in order that our shortcom- 
ings in this respect.might be the bet- 
ter comprehended. The tremendous 
advantages which Germany’s long 
experience gives her in the struggle 
for supremacy he duly emphasized in 
order that the most important factor 
in the task of the Americans, namely, 





the time element, might be clear. As 
an example of the hopelessness of 
substituting anything else for actual 
experiences, Mr. Choate cited the in- 
stance given in the testimony of Mr. 
Klipstein before the Senate commit- 
tee, wherein that manufacturer’s yield 
was brought from only 10 per cent 
up to 80 per cent—the maximum— 
after a year of vain experimentation, 
by the chance increasing of the rev- 
olutions of the paddle which stirred 
the mixture from 60 to 65 per minute. 

“At sixty revolutions per minute 
he got 10 per cent; at sixty-five he 
got 80,” said the speaker. “That kind 
of knowledge is not in the books, can- 
not get into the books and never will. 
It is in the hands of the foremen who 
have stayed in the same place and 
watched the same reaction go on for 
years.” 

from this point we give Mr. 
Choate’s speech in full: 


For that reason the American in- 
dustry, although amply provided with 
the most skilled research chemists, 
cannot by any possibility hope to 
rival the Germans as a commercial 
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matter, even if the cost of materials 
were equal, or the exchange problem 
were out of the way, even if every 
other element that goes into the prob- 
lem were favorable, until they have 
had time, and by time I means years, 
in which to study the problems of 
practical manufacture. Amer- 
ican chemists need time and must 
have it, if this industry is to survive. 
Now, why should it survive? It is 
important, of course, that our three 
billions of dollars’ worth of products 
that depend on it should not any long- 
er depend on the Germans. It is im- 
portant those products should not be 
placed at the mercy of an industry 
which is practically organized as a 
part of the German Government. I 
say to you that their importance is 
not a fraction of the vital importance 
to the country of this industry. In 
the first place, I think you probably 
all know that the dye industry is in- 
terchangeable with the explosive in- 
dustry. I won’t go into that any 
further than to say that in the case of 


one important dye, sulphur black, 


with which three-fourths of our 
stockings are dyed, the whole process 
of its manufacture is the same up to 
the last point with the manufacture 
of picric acid, which is one of the two 
great shell fillers used in the war. By 
varying the last process to a slight 
degree, you can get either sulphur 
black or picric acid to blow up the 
opposing trenches. In the same way, 
TNT is almost produced in the man- 
ufacture of a large number of differ- 
ent dyes. You can turn a dye works, 
a large dye works, over night into an 
explosive factory, and get all the ex- 
plosives you need, and so if you have 
a full grown dye industry in time of 
peace, you need never maintain any 
supply of explosives or explosive fac- 
tories, or bother about having a 
trained force of explosive employees 
and engineers and chemists who are 
especially experienced in that line. 
The World War began as 100 per 
cent an explosive war. It ended as a 
55 per cent chemical war. At the end 
of the war more than half the shells 
fired were filled with poisonous gases. 
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The Germans made every pound of 
their poison gases in their dye works. 
They had factories ready to their 
hand, they had the men and mate- 
rials; they had everything. 

Chlorine and Phosgene, the two 
gases they began with, were normal 
materials of dye making, and they had 
them in stock, in quantity. They had 
men who knew how to make them, 
and men who knew how to use them. 
And under cover in the dye labora- 
tories they conducted researches that 
resulted in all the rest of their poison 
materials, and which were resulting, 
as the war went on, in the production 
of new and more deadly materials, 
which, in one case at least, that I 
know of, had they been able to de- 
velop a proper method of applying it, 
would probably have altered the out- 
come of the war. . 

Now, so much for the attack side 
of chemical warfare. How about the 
defense? Where did the Allies stand 
when the Germans made the first gas 
attack? They stood on the very edge 
of utter defeat. Had the Germans 
known the value of their new experi- 
ment, had they prepared it in advance 
on a large scale and driven it home 
ruthlessly, the defeat of the Allies 
would have taken place then and 
there irretrievably. But, by the grace 
of God, they did not know it. 

Now, what saved the Allies? Im- 
provised gas masks were rushed over 
in thirty-six hours by the British 
chemists. But those gas masks were 
nothing, to all intents and purposes, 
but handkerchiefs steeped in sodium 
chemical. 

Every new poison devised had to 
be met on pain of instant and total 
defeat by a gas mask capable of re- 
sisting it. How in Heaven’s name 
are we going to resist attack of that 
species unless we have _ instantly 
available the most highly trained 
chemists in the world in that field, 
and where are they to be found ex- 
cept in the dye industry? The answer 
is: Nowhere. The Germans had 
them at all times, and had they real- 
ized it earlier, before we, by building 
plants, costing tens of millions and 
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placing in the works chemists who 
could be ill spared from other things, 
they could have won the war “hands 
down.” 

Now, where are we at the present 
time? We have developed a dye indus- 
try which is far in advance of any other 
in the world outside of the German 
industry. We have made now, in 
actual manufacture, practically all 
things needed in the country and made 
them of the highest quality. There is 
really no question of quality in these 
things, because they are definite chem- 
ical substances, and if you get them 
they are just as good, whether they are 
made in Germany or in Hindoostan. 
Now we have got them. We have got 
practically all that are required. The 
few remaining exceptions are just on 
the point of being placed on the mar- 
ket. In other words, we have an in- 
dustry to-day which can furnish us 
what the German dye industry fur- 
nished the Germans. 

And the question is, are we going to 
keep it? Consider this question with 
reference to the great Continental 
world to-day, the cry of the world for 
disarmament, for relief from those in- 
tolerable burdens, those burdens hard- 
est of all to bear and the most dan- 
gerous to the bearer. How are we go- 
ing to disarm under the present condi- 
tions? Clearly the disarmament is lim- 
ited by national defense. No nation 
worthy of the name would disarm be- 
yond the point at which national de- 
fense is in peril. How can any of us 
disarm if Germany be left armed? And 
as long as Germany maintains a dye 
monopoly or is in a position where she 
may regain it, and she has an armament 
superior to any other nation, and as 
long as she retains it, that industry, ac- 
tive as it was at the end of the war, 
she will remain dangerously armed, 
even if we destroy every gun, tank, 
every plane, every rifle, and every ship 
in the German Empire. 

At the very outset of the chemical 
warfare the chemical attack was prac- 
tised without the use of any other 
weapon. The first gases were merely 
blown down upon the British by the 
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force of the wind, after being released 
from compressed cylinders. Later, 
most of the gas was distributed byshells 
from guns. Towards the end, the de- 
velopment was back again towards 
methods of application that had noth- 
ing to do with guns, or any other 
weapons. To-day projectors exist 
which can be made in any tube works 
in quantities, at small cost, without 
changing the works, which will lay 
down any quantity of gas you like at 
a distance of a mile. Accordingly, an 
otherwise unarmed nation is to-day in 
a position to develop a chemical attack 
which, against a nation not chemically 
armed, will be simply undefeatable. 
The Germans are in this position. 
Heaven alone knows what devilish con- 
trivances they have up their sleeves. 
We do know, as I say, that if we de- 
stroy every gun they have they will 
still be in a position where they can 
launch a deadly attack against any 
other nation, armed or unarmed, so 
long as they retain their chemical fa- 
cilities. To-day we are in that same 
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happy position ; and so, too, to a certain 
extent, are the British. The French 
are approaching it. But our chemical 
industry is by far the best of the lot. 
To-day, if all our guns and ’planes and 
tanks and rifles were destroyed we 
would also be able to carry on a chem- 
ical warfare as well as anybody else, 
or very nearly as well. But if we lose 
our chemical industry we lose that ad- 
vantage. The British do not mean to 
lose it. They have passed an Act of 
Parliament totally excluding all Ger- 
man dyes except such as may be li- 
censed for importation, and they license 
only those not made in Great Britain. 
The result is, any British dye user can 
get any dye he needs, because if it is 
not made in Great Britain he can im- 
port it. The French have adopted the 


same system as regards German dyes. 

We have a bill now pending before 
Congress, known as the Longworih bill, 
which passed the House nearly two 
years ago, was unanimously reported 


by the Senate Finance Committee in an 
improved form more than a year ago, 
and is now languishing in the Senate as 
a result of a filibuster by two of the 
distinguished Senators. If we do not 
pass that bill our industries are as cer- 
tain to be destroyed as it is certain that 
the sun will rise to-morrow. The Ger- 
mans are dealing with a cent-and-a-half 
mark. That mark, which buys only a 
cent and a half in gold and foreign ex- 
change, buys at least five or ten cents’ 
worth of goods in Germany, particu- 
larly of labor. They have an industry 
there in Germany, equipped to furnish 
the whole world, which cannot possibly 
be run at a profit unless it does furnish 
the whole world. They have invested 
in that industry $500,000,000 of real 
gold. That is what is at stake. They 
have ihe enormous advantage of the 
skill and experience that I have pointed 
out. They have not, and they never 
have had, any more conscience. than— 
I was going to say a tomcat, only I 
don’t want to insult the tomcat! They 
have no more conscience than a graft- 
ing policeman. All through the period 
before the war they bribed, as a matter 
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of course, every dyer in every Amer- 
ican textile works. 

They practised every form of com- 
mercial corruption known to man. Do 
you think they are going to stop it now, 
when they have at stake the possibility 
of regaining the world monopoly that 
would put them back on the map as a 
power in the world, and when if they 
do not regain it they lose their most 
lucrative industry, sacrifice the $500,- 
00,000 of real assets, lose their best 
exporting industry, and see grow up in 
the world opposed to them one, two or 
three opposing chemical industries 
which make automatically one. two or 
three great opposing powers? I say 
here, ladies and gentlemen, with the 
utmost confidence and with sincere be- 
lief, that in a disarmed world the dye- 
making nations are and must be su- 
preme, and unless you want the United 
States to revert to a condition of sub- 
serviency, te a condition where she will 
be at the mercy of any dye-making in- 
dustry, you have got to see to it that 
your servants there in Washington pro- 
tect that industry. It cannot be done 
by the tariff, because the Germans have 
too much at stake and can safely spend 
the money necessary to introduce a tar- 
iff war with any quantity of dyestuffs 
needed to kill the American industry. 
It can be done by the measure now be- 
fore Congress; and it is up to us, if we 
want our country to be safe, if we want 
a vital industry to be preserved, to say 
so and to say it so that our servants 
there in Washington cannot mistake 
our utterances. 


There is only one way it should be 
done: Write to your Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. That is the only thing 
they understand. 

The Senator who filibustered most 
strenuously against the bill was Sena- 
tor Thomas, of Colorado. He spoke 
seven and one-half days in the last ses- 
sion, and that was all the time the Sen- 
ate had to give to the dye industry ; and 
I think they were right. But he would 
have spoken for seventy-seven and one- 
half days'if he had been given that 
length of time; and the other Senator 
who was opposed was Senator Moses. 
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He didn’t actually take part in the fili- 
buster. 

Perhaps I should give more in full 
why the tariff will not protect. The 
root of that reason lies in the complex- 
ity of the industry. One of the great 
American dye works, the largest, makes 
perhaps 250 different colors. It could 
easily make 2,500, but the effort has 
been to confine itself to really necessarv 
colors and not to make things that are 
not essential. Of these 250 colors, I 
suppose the profits of the institution 
have been on perhaps ten. We will say 
that only 100 are made in small quan- 
tity, as incidental by-products, and sold 
at small prices because the demand is 
not great. We will say another hun- 
dred are made by other people and 
there is tremendous competition, so 
that the prices on them are not high. 
On those few products which each com- 
pany makes, and which nobody else 
makes, or which they make better than 
anybody else, their profits depend. Now, 
all the Germans have to do is to take 
some part of the surplus which they 
have of the particular colors which they 
know to be the basis of the profit of 
that particuiar company, send over ten 
or fifteen thousands pounds of each of 
those, and sell them for less than thev 






























cost. Now, Heaven knows what the 
(zerman costs are! Probably low 
enough. But if they paid people to 








take it, and if in addition they paid a 
thousand per cent duty, it would still 
be a matter of only hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, not millions, to put 
out of business hy such a selective at- 
tack any one American company, even 
the greatest. 

Now, it would only take three ship- 
loads of three good ships to supply 
the entire American market with dyes 
for a year. The Germans niade per- 
haps four times or five times the total 
American consumption each year. 
When T was in Paris in December 
there came from the German dve trust 
a bitter complaint that the Allies were 
not taking all the dyes which they were 
entitled to take under the treaty, and 
that, accordingly, the storehouses of 
the German dye works were getting 
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clogged and they could not do busi- 
ness, and—wouldn’t we please take 
some more? Accordingly, it is per- 
fectly apparent the German dye houses 
are stocked up and that they cannot 
readily sell all they make even now, 
when they are working at half-capacity. 
They stand ready there to launch a 
flood upon this country if we allow 
them to do so. Up to date we are pro- 
tected by the continuance of the War 
Trade Board Section’s _ licensing 
scheme, which’ is precisely like that 
under the British bill, and which lasts 
as long as the Trading with the :nemy 
act lasts, and no longer. 

Try to protect the industry by the 
tariff only and you will have the Ger- 
man trust fighting for its life, utterly 
desperate. caring nothing for, morals 
or corscience, sending carefully select- 
ed consignments of goods into this 
country designed to put out of busi- 
ness first one and then another of our 
manufactories, and so destroving in a 
very few months the industry which 


(Concluded on page 12.) 
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MR. CHOATE’S LESSON 


It was a valuable contribution to 
public testimony on the true role of 
the dye industry in our economic and 
military life, and the vital signifi- 
cance of the Dye bill to every Amer- 


ican, which Joseph H. Choate, Jr., 


made last week, speaking as counsel 
for the Chemical Foundation before 
the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
the National Civic Federation at the 
Hotel Astor. And we would like our 
readers all to mark well the fact that 
ene of the points emphasized by him 
was the necessity of writing to our 
representatives in the Senate, which. 
as Mr. Choate declared, and as we 
have tried hard and repeatedly to 
drive home in these columns, is one 
of the simplest and surest methods of 
lending weight to this or any other 
plea. 

“Shall America Remain the Only 
Important Country at the Mercy of 
the German Chemists?” was the gen- 
eral question under which Mr. Choate 
elected to deliver his remarks, and to 
our way of thinking his discourse was 
both timely and effective because of 
the lucid manner in which the “why” 
of the Longworth bill was explained 
to an audience consisting entirely of 
the “general public.” That is what 
is so badly needed right now, even 
more than further explanations to 
Senators. 

If the citizens of the United States 
saw another country, possibly bellig- 
erently inclined, in possession of a 
huge army and navy, while this coun- 
try had but one or two-ships and only 
. a handful of trained soldiers, there 
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would be an immediate demand for 
the introduction of a bill to remedy 
these deficiencies. And if that bill 
was not speedily enacted and put into 
operation, there would be enough im- 
peachments within a week to keep the 
Supreme Court judges busy for the 
rest of their lives. But when Con- 
gress, to the accompaniment of much 
offensive barking and braying, aim- 
lessly and futilely worries a measure 
like the Dye bill back and forth for 
nearly two solid years, there is never 
a protest from the worthy citizenry. 
Why the weird contrast? Because in 
the first instance the need is plainly 
apparent and can be understood by 
all, while in the second the need, just 
as great, is not in the least apparent to 
any layman, being too new for the 
public to have become educated into 
seeing it. Give this information to 
enough people and before a month 
has gone by the Senate will be ter- 
rorized into giving the Dye bill the 
attention which it even now knows 
full well its real duty demands. Mr. 
Choate made the need plain enough 
to a large number of people last week. 

No matter how familiar you may 
be with the facts, you cannot do bet- 
ter than to read carefully those por- 
tions of the speech of Mr. Choate 
which are printed this week in the 
leading article. You will be interest 
ed, primarily, to see how well he put 
the situation before a group of non- 
technical people—a most difficult task 
—and next you will probably file 
away in your mind for future use 
what he has to say about the German 
hat still being very much in the ben- 
zol ring, so to speak. Quite apropos 
of Mr. Choate’s illuminating remarks 
in this connection is a Paris despatch 
which has made its appearance in the 
daily press as follows: 

“Germany is now exceeding her 
pre-war production of coal-tar dyes, 
according to the dye experts attached 
to the Reparations Commission, and 
by the end of the current month 
(February) will have surpassed any 
previous monthly production of fire 
chemicals. 

“Dyes produced during January are 
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estimated at 12,000 tons, or 750 tons 
more than the average output before 
the war.” 

There is something for those who 
have been trying to picture the Ger- 
man dye industry as being a back 
number to reflect upon. Mr. Choate 
gave a selected portion of the public 
a clear lesson on the facts that time is 
needed to develop a dye industry, that 


the dye industry is a necessity to us; 


that no tariff will avail to secure it 
for us, and that Germany is not only 
anxious but well able to rob us of it 
unless restrained. 

If he succeeded in making only 
that final fact stick in the memories 
of his hearers, the opponents of 
licensing will have been shorn of 
one of their pet arguments for good 
and all, so far as Mr. Choate’s audi- 
ence is concerned. 


In September and October next an 
extension exhibition and market for 
textile goods will be held at the Crys- 
tal Palace, London. 
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ARGENTINA WANTS COLORS 

AND FLAVORS FROM U. S. 

After investigating the candy: indus- 
try in Argentina, Trade Commissioner 
Smith concludes that flavoring extracts 
and coloring matter are the only arti- 
cles which can be profitably sold to the 
Argentine candy manufacturers by the 
American exporter. The sugar con- 
sumed is home-grown, while the cacao 
bean comes from Brazil or other pro- 
ducing countries. 

Two large and modernly equipped 
factories in Buenos Aires devote a 
large part of their facilities to the pro- 
duction of bonbons, chocolates and 
cocoa in various forms. The candy is 
mostly of hard sugar, although choco- 
late drops and similar types of confec- 
tionery are now being developed to 
compete with imported goods. A list 
of candy manufacturers in Buenos 
Aires may be obtained upon reference 
to file No. L. A.-10019, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
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THE CHOATE SPEECH 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


only by a miracle of achievement has 
been created in the iast five years. 
There is only one way to stop it, and 
that is by prohibiting altogether, for a 
time, the importation of those things 
which are made in this country, or 
those things which serve no other pur- 
pose than as substitutes for things 
made in this country. That is what 
the bill now before Congress seeks to 
do, and vou can readily see there is no 
other way in which it can be done. The 
dves are too closely interrelated for 
you to separate them out and load a 
prohibitive duty on some and not on 
others, because their chemical connec- 
tion is so close that it would be the 
easiest thing in the world for the Ger- 
mans to evade. Instead of sending in 
here the things the high duty was lev- 
ied on, they would send the same 
things almost completed. An instance 
will perhaps make clear to you what I 
mean. 

In the elaborate and complicated 
process of making indigo it arrives at 
a substance called indoxyl after some- 
thing like ten complicated reactions. 
Indoxyl is no more like indigo than I 
am like that chair. But it turns into 
indigo when you place it in a vat and 
blow air through it. Now, the sub- 
stance would be brought here in that 
state, The air would be blown through 
it in this country and so the high tariff 
would be worthless. There is no other 
solution. 

There is no serious opposition to it 
except among three classes: First, the 
Germans themselves—we can disregard 
them; second, a very few selfish man- 
ufacturers who, as one of them said 
to me once, propose to get their dyes 
as cheaply as they can be got, no mat- 
ter where they come from or who 
makes them. One of the greatest man- 
ufacturers in New Hampshire said that 
to me himself. He is almost alone in 
his business of cotton manufacturing. 
The rest have mostly signed a petition 
for this relief. Then, there is the third 
class, consisting of the hidebound pro- 
tectionists who can see nothing but the 
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tariff as a means of saving any Amer- 
icau industry. The bill before Con- 
gress is what we need. 





FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operative offices. 
The Bureau does not furnish credit 
ratings or assume responsibility as to 
the standing of foreign inquirers. Ap- 
plications for particulars should refer 
to opportunity numbers; and in case in- 
formation is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiries should be made on 
separate sheets. 


34377—An importing firm in India 
desires to be placed in communication 
with exporters of general merchandise, 
sundries, and particularly aniline dyes. 
Reference. 

—- ()—— 

34402—An agency is desired by a 
merchant in Argentina for the sale of 
agricultural implements, hardware, 
heavy chemicals, dyestuffs, cutlery and 
foodstuffs. Correspondence should be 
in Spanish or French. References. 

—o-- 

34361—A commercial agent in Eng- 
land desires to secure the representa- 
tion of American textile firms for the 
sale of their goods in that country. 
References. 

-—O— 

34311—The representative of a me2r- 
chant in Chile is in the United States 
and desires to purchase dry goods, ho- 
siery, textiles, underwear, haberdash- 
ery, cheap jewelry, and _ novelties. 
Terms: Cash. Reference. 

—0-- 

34323—A mercantile company in 
England desires to secure an gency 
from manufacturers for the sale of 
cotton, lisle, artifical sk, and pure silk 
hosiery, half-hose, *nd socks. Refer- 
ence. 





—O-— 
34376—A firm of commission mer- 
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chants in Palestine desires to purchase 
old newspapers for use as packing and 
wrapping paper, leather, shoe findings, 
foodstuffs, office supplies, and cotton 
goods. No reference offered. 

—-Q-— 

34396—A mercantile company in 
Portugal desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of raw cotton, chemicals, 
toilet articles, and cask staves. Refer- 
ences. 

—0o— 

34408--An importing company in 
3elgium desires to purchase raw cot- 
ton. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Belgian port. Payment, cash against 
documents. Reference. 

—O0— 

34386—A co-operative association in 
Spain desires to purchase on consign- 
ment textiles, knit goods, hosiery, silk, 
cotton thread, and hardware. Quota- 
tions should be. given c. i. f. Spanish 


port. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. References. 
—_o— 


34315—An importing firm in Eng- 
land desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of chemicals for 
use in tanning leather and rosin. Quo- 
tetions should be given c. i. f. Indian 


port. Payment to be made against 
documents at destination of goods. 
References. 


-—-Q--- 

34372—A merchant in Argentina 
who has conducted a ladies’ tailoring 
establishment for several years now 
desires to expand and take over agen- 
cies for the sale of such goods as 
women’s suits, underwear, dress goods, 
and allied lines. Reference. 

— Oo— 

34415—An importing merchant in 
Madagascar desires to be placed in 
communication with exporters and 
dealers in cotton and silk piece goods, 


perfumery, glassware, enamel ware, 
hardware, and cutlery. Catalogues, 
prices, and samples, if possible, are 
reauested. Reference. 

—- O—- 


34352—-A merchant from Venezuela 
is in the United States and desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of leather 
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for shoes, ribbons, flour, rice, textiles, 
dry goods, knit goods, and also to se- 
cure the representation of an export 
commission house. Correspondence is 
preferred in Spanish. References. 
-—0-= 

34424—A firm of importers in Italy 
desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for upper leather, shoes, and 
manufactured articles in silk and arti- 
ficial silk. Quotations should be given 


c. i. f. Italian port, or f. o. b. New 
York. Payment: Cash against docu- 


ments, or through credit in American 


bank. Correspondence should be in 
Italian. References. 
—-O— 


34419—A manufacturer in India de- 
sires to purchase textile machinery, and 
requests quotations and estimate for a 
spinning mill of 40,000 spindles and 
1,000 looms, with preparatory engine, 
boilers, etc. The precise time of de- 
livery of the machinery should be given. 
Payment: 50 per cent against docu- 
ments and the balance six months after 
using the machinery, or sooner if so 
required. 

—-0-— 

34324—An imporiing firm in India 
desires to be placed in touch with man- 
ufscturers and exporters for the pur- 
chase of hardware, cutlery. machinery, 
electrical goods; cotton-mill, gin, press, 
and railway stores; glossware, kitchen 
and household goods, metals and ‘metal 
products, pipes and fitiings, boiler fit- 
harnesses, motor cars, bicycles 
and accessories, watches and clocks, 
musical instruments, food products, 


tings, 





ANILINE SALES CORP. 
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and Basic Colors 
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Alizarine Colors 
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OUR LABORATORY IS ALWAYS 
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stationery, hosiery, second-hand cloth- 
ing, velvets, laces, piece goods, woolens, 
boots and shoes, and sundries. Refer- 
ence. 


FRENCH SILK TRADE 


Statistics published in The Textile 
on the total silk imports and exports 
of France for the first nine months of 
1920 show that the imports of. cocoons 
amounted to 169,700 kilos, and exports 
amounted to 57,300 kilos. 
silk waste and of combed waste silk 
amounted to 307,400 and 136,400 kilos, 
respectively, while the exports of these 
products amounted to 443,700 kilos of 
silk waste and 665,600 kilos of the 
combed waste silk. The imports of 
artificial silk amounted to 118,800 kilos 
as compared with exports of 71,700 
kilos. The imports for silk in bulk, 
amounting to 7,388,000 kilos, were far 
in excess of the exports of 864,000 for 
the same period. Exports of spun 
waste silk for this period amounted to 
437,600 kilos as compared with the im- 
ports of 242,800 kilos. In the wrought 
silk trade China was the chief source 
of supply, and imports from that coun- 
try amounted to 1,911,200 as compared 
with Italy, which stands second as 
source of suply and furnished 694,600 
kilos during the first three-quarters of 
1920. Imports from Japan amounted 
to 422,500 kilos, and that from other 
countries to 490,500 kilos. The ex- 
ports of this product amounted to 703,- 
709 kilos. 


IMPORTATION OF DYES AND 
DYESTUFFS INTO EGYPT 


The amounts and values of dyes and 
dyestutfs (exclusive of natural and 
synthetic indigo) imported into Egypt, 






Imports of . 


GERTFIED CHEMICAL CORR, 
80 Maven Lane. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


A COLOR FOR SILK-WOOL-COTTON-PAPER ETC. 
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says Consul Lester Maynard, Alexan- 
dria, for the first eight months of 1919 
and 1920, respectively, were 104,700 
and 189,400 pounds, valued at $98,000 
and $146,000. Values are converted 
into dollars at the normal rate of ex- 
change (20.23 piasters to the dollar). 
Dyestuffs are usually imported into 
Egypt by resident commission mer- 
chants. 

A list of concerns in Alexandria that 
may be interested in the importation of 
these materials can be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or from its district and co- 
operative offices by referring to file No. 
NE-14006. 


H. C. OF IMPORTED DYES IN 
CANTON HELPS SELL 
NATIVE COLORS 


The high cost of imported goods, de- 
spite favorable exchange conditions, 
and the boycott of Japanese goods have 
acted as a stimulus to many native in- 
dustries in the consular district of Can- 
ton, China. For example, the output 
of native woven and knitted goods was 
much greater in 1919 than during the 
preceding year. There are several hun- 
dred cloth-weaving factories in and 
around Canton using mostly wooden 
hand looms and employing in the ag- 
gregate between 20,000 and 25,000 op- 
eratives. It is practically impossible 
to arrive accurately at the value of their 
output, but a rough approximation 
places exports at about 35 or 40 per 
cent of the total output. During 1919 
native cotton cloth of various kinds val- 
ued at $572,081 was exported, as 
against $683,073 in 1918, most of these 
exports being to French Indo-China 
and the Straits Settlements. 


NEw York. 
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The scarcity and high price of im- 
ported dyes caused the native product 
to have an active year. The center of 
the native dye industry in this district 
is at Paklow, Kwangsi Province. 
Liquid vegetable indigo to the amount 
of about 9,000,000 pounds is produced 
during an average year. 


ELEMENTARY KNOWLEDGE 
OF CHEMISTRY IN 
DYEING 


The process of dyeing has now be- 
come an art on account of the colors 
and shades required, and the necessity 
of the dyer being well versed in colors 
and their peculiarities under differing 
conditions. This fact has necessitated 
the training of a number of persons as 
experts in the mixing of colors and the 
application of these colors or dyes with 
chemicals to produce depths of color 
or shades. 

The dyer in the past had the bath 
prepared for him according to the for- 
mula recognized by the head of the 
department, and all he had to do was 
to watch the heat of the bath and 
length of time the goods were im- 
mersed in the liquor; the examination 
of the articles was finally done by the 
expert colorist, who was well acquaint- 
ed with chemistry. 

Now all this is changing, and op- 
erators wishing to make headway in 
the dyehouse and to prove their worth 
must treat dyeing as a fine art and not 
as a business only. As the present de- 
mand is for more variety in color than 
ever, it is imperative that we should 
apply ourselves to this work, which 
will give us distinct knowledge of color 
and the trained eye for discerning the 
correct shade required. 

At one time it was thought that 
chemistry was the sphere of the chem- 
ist trained for the specific purpose of 
dispensing drugs for medical use, but 
many enthusiastic young men have 
taken a course in chemistry which has 
enabled them to treat the materials and 
liquids they use with a trained mind, 
understanding the actions of chemicals 
and the effect produced under certain 
conditions. 
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Many of the large towns have chem- 
istry classes for students connected 
with industry, some during the winter 
months only, others continuing through- 
out the year. Then, again, the high- 
grade schools also have facilities for 
teaching the science of chemistry; and 
although the latter does not directly 
apply to dyeing of knitted fabrics, yet 
the fundamental principles of the ac- 
tion of chemicals, their composition 
and application, cannot fail to help 
considerably in the dyeing shop, should 
the student afterwards choose to enter 
this branch of manufacturing textile 
goods. i 

For present purposes we would urge 
upon all the younger members of our 
industry, no matter in what department 


‘they may be engaged, to acquire as 


much knowledge regarding chemistry 
as applied to the treating of fabrics as 
they possibly can. Many complain of 
their inability to get on, when the fail- 
ure lies with themselves and the apathy 
they have shown to the opportunity to 


Jacques Wolf & Co- 
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AND IMPORTERS 
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Chrome Black 
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obtain information their 
business. 

The successful man of the future 
will be the man who has equipped him- 
self with that information which is not 
surface knowledge only, but funda- 
mentals relating to the processes 
through which the goods or fabrics 
have to pass on their way to the sales 
counter, and not the least important 


operation is that of dyeing. 


One of the chief features in the suc- 
cessful application of color is the 
knowledge of the action of chemicals 
on the fabrics made from wool, cotton, 
silk and artificial silk. These all re- 
quire different treatment according to 
their constituent peculiarities. 

The peculiarities are well known to 
the expert, but to the young and in- 
experienced worker they need to be ob+ 
emphasized. The first point to be ob- 
served is that wool contains a natural 
oil and this acts as a resistant to the 
dye liquor; if the fiber is examined 
under the microscope it will be seen 
that the dye remains more on the sur- 
face than it does on the cotton fiber, 
hence it becomes necessary to treat 
with mordants so that the dye in the 
liquor penetrates into the fiber. 

This is one reason for the changing 
of the color after it has been in the 
sun, for if it could be examined after 
wear it would be found that the pig- 
ments used in the dye bath have be- 
come dislodged from the fiber, causing 
it to have the faded appearance; it has 
really lost some of the pigment ap- 
plied to it in the dye bath. 

The fact that wool and artificial 
fiber require different treatment to pro- 


regarding 


DYESTUFF EXPERT 
Extensive experience mantufactur- 
ing, matching, demonstrating. Textile 
mill dyer, also chemist; understands 


purchasing and selling; managed dye- 


stuff export department: superintend- 
ed chemical factory on dyestuffs and 
textile chemicals. Seeks connection 
with reliable firm. Address Box 904, 
American Dyestuff Reporter, Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. 
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duce equal color is proof of the impor- 
tance in obtaining the rudimentary 
knowledge which enables one to over- 
come the difficulties. 


A fairly wide range of technical 
works on dyes and dyeing, also the use 
of chemicals in dyeing operations, are 
now obtainable; and if the utmost in- 
terest is taken in one’s occupation it 
will be relieved of much of its 
drudgery. 

Then, again, color purity is affected 
by atmospheric changes, and unless 
these are understood and counteracted 
disappointment is felt at the result. 
Brilliancy of color is obtained by ap- 
plication of chemical properties either 
before the dye bath by immersing the 
goods in the prepared liquor, or in the 
dye bath by adding the chemicals to 
the bath at the time of the dyeing op- 
eration, or after the process by addi- 
tion after the dyeing has taken place 
in the dye bath, or after the goods have 
been removed; and then finally passed 
through a separate liquor, removing 
all unnecessary pigment from the fiber 
and chemical properties, fixing the 
color at the same time. 

It has been recognized in the color- 
mixing business that the best resuits 
regarding brilliancy are obtained on a 
bright day. This may be accounted for 
by the fact that the atmosphere is 
lighter and allows the impurities in the 
air to rise, while the reverse is the re- 
sult on a depression in atmospheric 
conditions, 

Blues, yellows and reds, or shades 
of the same, must be considered on the 
result required, as to apply the chem- 
ical in the same strength to a light 
shade as a heavy color would be dis- 
astrous to the color. All these points, 
with others, are only elementary con- 
siderations, but are the determining 
factors between success or otherwise. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put 
upon this important phase of dyeing; 
many do not take sufficient precaution 
to see that the temperature is taken 
just before the goods are immersed in 
the liquor. It should also be remem- 
bered that the bath temperature great- 
ly varies from the temperature of the 
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goods according to the reading of the 
atmosphere, as the goods are lower in 
heat property on a cold day than a 
warm one; and it is sometimes asked, 
“How is it that I used the same pro- 
portions on that day as I have done 
this, and the results are not the same?” 

It would be decidedly helpful if an 
analysis of the water of: the district, 
and incidentally that used in the dye- 
ing operations, was obtained, as the 
properties in the water largely influ- 
ence the results. Some water contains 
minerals in larger proportions than 
others, while sulphur and saline prop- 
erties are predominant in a greater or 
lesser degree. 

The whole of these points enumer- 
ated go to prove the importance of the 
knowledge of the simple elements we 
are using in the industry and the abso- 
lute necessity of the mental equipment 
of fundamental principles which are 
only mastered by perseverance and the 
application of common sense in the 
materials we use and complete mastery 
over the rudiments of simple chemical 
treatment of various fibers under dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Thus, to know what is the cause of 
your difficulties you can then apply the 
chemicals to counteract them—this is 
“elementary knowledge,” essential to 
success in the dyehouse.—Hosiery 
Trade Journal 


During 1919 the exports of raw silk 
from Canton to the United States 
amounted to nearly half the total ex- 
ports of that commodity. 
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Dye-a-Grams 
One might say that the “veiled” op- 
position to the Dye bill was also 
“strained.” 
—Q-— 


“Mr. Carter to the Stand!”—“Re- 

porter” headline. A fit subject, we'd 

say, for Carter’s Little Liver Pills! 
— O-— 


From the way the Longworth bill has 
been manhandled one would conclude 
that Justice is not so blind but that she 
can wink one eye! 

—_O— 

Mr. Carter is the kind of an Amer- 
ican who would think that the soldier 
who fought to save his country should 
be well able to live on three cheers! 

—OoO— 

But cheer up! Eventually the bill 
will be passed—but not by choosing the 
Weeping Willow for our national tree! 

--0— 

Many people do not realize that when 
a man is out of work what he wants is 
work and not sympathy. 

—-o— 

“The Room That Houses the Artifi- 
ficial Memory”—“Reporter” adv. Well, 
we've heard of artificial teeth, legs, etc., 
and we'd say there was plenty of room 
for artificial brains, even if they did 
turn out to be only memories. 

The pessimist may find consolation 
in the fact that later on the country 
may be prosperous enough to sport a 
few strikes again. 
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A mouth that stretches from ear to 
ear cannot be compared with those that 
are open from year to year! 

—o— 

There are a lot of people in the world 
who will never think the world is get- 
ting better until it gets wetter! 

—o— 

We read that fashion predicts longer 
and fuller skirts—Show’s over—and a 
good thing for idle mills! 

—o-- 

Inspired after a ride on a Detroit 
“owl” car: Lawyers, doctors and 
priests may know many secrets; but, 
believe us, so does the conductor of an 
owl car! 

—o— 

Here’s the latest— 

A Politician is a Man with a Job who 
wants a Position! 


— -Oo— 

John Burroughs says a dog never 
smiles-—meaning, we presume, that a 
dog would take a funny bone seriously. 

—-o— 

We are at least getting a little ““Mc- 

Cool” weather! 
ff B.. T. 


A list has been prepared by the Far 
Eastern Division of the cotton spin- 
ning companies and factories in Ja- 
pan, giving in each case, in addition 
to the name and address, the number 
of ring, mule, and twisted yarn spin- 
dles and the number of looms. This 
list is now available under reference 
number FE-11028, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


Bosson & Lane 


Manufacturing Chemists 


High Grade Sulphonated 
and Saponified 


Castor Oil Products | 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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GEIGY HAS NEW BRANCH IN 
CINCINNATI 


Announcement has been made by 
the Geigy Company, Inc., 89 Barclay 
Street, New York, to the effect that 
a new branch office of this concern 
has been opened in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which is located at 232 East Pearl 
Street, that city. B.C. Blowney, who 
has for many years been active in the 
dyestuff field and whose acquaint- 
anceship in the trade is exceedingly 
wide, has been placed in charge of 
the new branch. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


According to a Reuter cable from 
Cairo, published in London, “follow- 
ing the recommendation of a majority 
of the Provincial Councils, the Egyp: 
tian Government has decided to re- 
duce the cotton acreage next season 
by one-third.” 


German residents in Japan are re- 
ported as steadily increasing in num- 
ber, now almost double that of pre- 
war days. Most of them are employed 
in firms and factories as engineers, 
and it is stated that nearly a hundred 
applications for positions in Japan 
have been received from German en- 
gineers and experts. The imports of 
toys, chemicals, and dyestuffs from 
Germany during the first ten months 
of 1920 amounted to $1,000,000. 


The Imperial Gunpowder Indus- 
trial Company, Ltd., which was estab- 
lished in Japan in November, 1919, 
with a capital of 10,000,000 yen, is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of gun- 
powder, explosives, chemicals, and 
dyestuffs. However, according to 
Trade Commissioner Butts, quantity 
production is not anticipated until 
February or March. The company 
first planned to manufacture dyna- 
mite or guncotton in time of peace, 
to sell to the mine owners, but it has 
been decided to manufacture goods 
demanded by the naval department. 
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The Calco Line includes 


a complete range of 


Acid, Chrome, Basic and Direct Dyes 


We are pleased to announce the addition 
of the following unicn colors to our line: 


Calco Union Navy Blue 
Calco Union Cordovan 
Calco Union Yellow Brown 
Calco Union Green B & Y 
Calco Direct Brilliant Yellow C 
Calco Direct Pink G 
Calco Neutral Gray 
They are especially adapted to the dyeing of Cotton, 


and Cotton and Silk Union Hose. All are level dye- 
ing and of excellent fastness. 


The Calco Chemical Co. 


Main Office and Works 
Bound Brook New Jersey 
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“NATIONAL” 
ALPHAZURINE 2 G 


This is a new acid blue, adapted to the 
dyeing of wool and silk, producing bright, 
greenish-blue shades, of excellent dyeing 
properties, and will be found particularly 


useful in the production of self and com- 
pound shades. 


Samples and full information may be ob- 
tained from any of our branches. 


National Aniline 
ndChemuical Co.Ine. 


General Offices: 21 Burling Slip, New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Akron [lartford Francisco 

boston Charlotte Vhiladelphia 

Chicago Montreal Providence 
Toronto 
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